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It would be ungrateful to close this notice without repeating an 
expression of satisfaction at the appearance of this admirable work. 
Its faults are so few and its virtues are so many that it can be 
safely recommended to the student. Continued use will undoubtedly 
bring out other mistakes and omissions, but it can hardly affect 
one's opinion of the admirable plan and the consistent attempt at 
thoroughness. 

Daniel Kilham Dodge. 

UMIVERSITY OF Il/LIKOtS. 



Andreas Heusler : Die lieder der liieke im Codex Regius der 
Edda (Sonderabdruck aus " Germanistische Abhandlungen," 
Hermann Paul zum 17 Marz, 1902 dargebracht), Strassburg, 
Triibner. 

Any one who has been engaged in the study of the old Eddie lays 
knows that the famous principal MS. in which they are found, 
Codex Regius 2365, 4*°, in the old Koyal collection in the Great 
Royal Library of Copenhagen is defective. There has, unfortu- 
nately, been lost a whole form of eight leaves ; that this is the 
number that has been lost can be assumed with the greatest degree 
of probability, since the forms in the old Icelandic vellums in 
general consist of eight leaves. This is also the case with the 
preserved forms in Codex Regius except the last which has only 
five, clearly because the writer could calculate that he did not need 
more than that for the rest of the lays in the collection. 

It is not a difficult matter to tell how many strophes there were 
on the eight leaves. According to the usual number given the 
second Lay of GuSrun to and including Qufirunorhwt, which takes 
up c. 16 pages in the Codex (together with inconsiderable prose 
parts) contain about 260 strophes. Although this number is by no 
means exact (more exact would it be, for example, if the verses 
were counted), it is nevertheless probably not far from correct. 
Here account must, however, be taken of the fact that between the 
separate poems there may have been, and it is reasonable to suppose 
have been, larger or smaller prose parts, which would reduce the 
number of strophes accordingly. Much more than c. 250 ordinary 
strophes we are hardly justified in assuming to have been contained 
in the lacuna. 
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It is known beyond a doubt, that this part included (1) the end 
of the Sigrdrifum&l, (2) the beginning (the first part, the two first 
thirds, or whatever the amount may have been) of the poem the end 
of which is found on the first leaf after the lacuna. It may be 
supposed that the contents corresponded to chapters 21 (the end : 
the end of Sigrdr.) to chapter 29 (30), in Volsungasaga, which both 
before and after are based on the poems of the Edda before and 
after the lacuna. This relation is important evidence. The question 
is now, how much of this (especially chapters 22-29 of the saga) 
rests on poems, how many and which were they. 

It is this question that Professor A. Heusler has investigated with 
greater thoroughness and aouteness than anyone before him. The 
chapters of the saga mentioned contain the following : chapter 22 is 
a description of Sigurd Fafnisbane which without the least doubt 
has been taken from the pi&rekssaga. This chapter Heusler leaves 
entirely out of account, and accepts that it has been taken from 
P&irekss. (p. 3). Chapters 23-24 treat of Sigurd with Heime, where 
Brynhild is and where Sigurd accidentally sees her as he is pursu- 
ing his falcon who has lighted at Brynhild's tower-window. Chapters 
26-29 treat of the Gjukungs and Sigurd's relation to them, of 
Gunnar and Brynhild approximately to where Brynhild induoes 
Gunnar to kill Sigurd, and falsely accuses him of breach of faith 
with Gunnar (or to Str. 6, 12 ff. of SigurSarfa). sk). Chapter 25 
relates Gudrun's dreams and a conversation between her and Bryn- 
hild, who interprets her dreams; Chapter 26, Sigurd's coming to 
Gjuke and marriage with Gudrun ; Chapter 27 Gunnar's wooing of 
Brynhild, Sigurd's ride through the flame in Gunnar's form and 
finally their wedding ; Chapter 28 tells of a conversation between 
Gudrun and Brynhild, in which the latter learns of the deceit that 
has been practiced upon her : in these two chapters three strophes 
in fornyrSislag are given ; in Chapter 29 are described Brynhild's 
grief, Sigurd's conversation with her and her vehement appeal to 
Gunnar to kill Sigurd ; here also a verse is cited. 

Professor Heusler accepts and attempts to establish, by an 
exhaustive analysis that this content (Chapters 23-29 and some 
passages in the following) rests on lost poems, that were in the 
lacuna. Of such he assumes four, namely : a falcon-poem (corres- 
ponding to Chapters 23-24) from the thirteenth century; a lay 
relating the dreams (cor. to most of 25) of the same age : a longer 
Sigurd lay, a longer lay from the later classical heroic period 
(beginning of the twelfth century ?) and finally the first half of a 
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Sigurd lay from the heathen period (SigurSarbvtiSa en fornd). The 
last half of this poem is Brot of Sigur&arfari&u (cf. vn, brief sum- 
mary). In section An Heusler tries to characterize each of these 
lays, and to give their relation to one another ; this would seem to 
be, and indeed is, a venturesome undertaking, something that the 
author is fully conscious of. 

Some of the author's results are attended by serious objections. 
First of all as a general objection it is highly improbable that our 
collection should contain lays from the thirteenth century. The 
youngest of the lays, OripisspA is generally accepted to belong to 
the twelfth century, and it has obviously been included in the 
collection later. In general I do not have much faith in a theory 
of Eddie poems after 1200. But the two assumed by Heusler to 
belong after 1200 certainly could have originated in the twelfth 
century (been contemporary with Grfpisspa). 

I do not believe that there ever existed a Lay of the Falcon, or 
that 23-24 go back to such a lay. In my Litteraturhistorie I have 
assumed that these two chapters the internal character of which is 
very different and that are closely connected with the late fiction of 
Aslaug as a daughter of Brynhild and Sigurd, is a loan from else- 
where, just like the preceding chapter (from J?i%rekss.), and it was 
not difficult to show whence it is borrowed, from the older saga of 
Ragnar Ld&brok; with this the contents agree admirably. I adhere 
to my former opinion with regard to this matter and cannot accept 
the author's statement when he says unreservedly that after Sigrdrv- 
fum&l followed in the collection a passage, the contents of which we 
know from Grip. 19, 27-31 and from Vols. Chapters 23-77 ; nor 
can I accept his remarks against me (p. 32), for it is a matter of 
course that there must be some internal connection between Chapters 
27 and 43 (Aslaug), even though the author or later redactor 
does not express himself more fully. As I have already said, I 
cannot admit that the author has succeeded in establishing the 
existence of a Lay of the Falcon. To this I desire to add that it is 
not to be assumed beforehand that the author of HelretiS knew 
Heimir, for it does not mention the latter's name, but only Hymdalir, 
Brynhild's supposed home. 

Then Heusler attempts (iv) to prove the existence of a lay relat- 
ing the dreams, (the main part of Chapter 25). Here it seems to 
me we can more safely accept the author's position. Although it is 
not an easy matter to form a judgment of the prose chapter, the 
composition of which is exceedingly poor, a fact emphasized also by 
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the author himself (pp. 39-40), we can nevertheless assume that 
such a lay did exist. On the other hand, it does not seem to me 
that the author is correct in his characterization of the original 
poem (p. 44). I cannot refrain from stressing the great uncertainty, 
nay the uselessness, of attempting to pass judgment on a supposed 
poem based on an imperfect, and as the author believes interpolated, 
prose account. There is absolutely nothing that argues against 
accepting that the poem is from the twelfth or even the eleventh 
century. I do not see that there is any marked difference between 
these dreams and others as Heusler argues. 

Finally as regards the remainder, Chapters 26-29, they are as 
Heusler says, all closely related with regard to contents. After 
having cited (v.) the various earlier opinions as to how many poems, 
these chapters are based on the author says that the last i. e. the 
view that I have held and expressed, namely that there was only 
one poem, is the more probable. But he adds, that the possibility 
should be considered as to whether there may not have been two 
poems, that have been combined in the prose. This is of course not 
impossible. His investigation here is very ingenious, though he 
seems at times to be straining the point somewhat. He comes to 
the conclusion, that there must have been two poems, Sigur%arkw6a 
enforna and SigurftarkvtiSa en meiri, very different in style and age. 
I have assumed one poem (Sighv. en meiri) which must have been 
a very long one, indeed the longest among the lays of the Edda, 
since it was this that caused that the so-called third Sigurd lay, 
which, as we know, contains over 70 strophes, was by contrast called 
" the short" (en skamma). I have believed it necessary to assume 
this, partly on account of the above mentioned close connection of 
parts in the saga and, in part, because the strophes cited in Chapters 
27, 28, 29 are all the same formally and uniform with the Sigurd 
lay fragment. I must therefore hold to my view, that we need only 
assume one poem, SigurftarlcviiSa en meiri; but we need not assume 
that it had more than c. 150 strophes ; the lay relating the dreams 
may have contained c. 50 strophes and the remainder of the 16 
pages of the lacuna may have been taken up by prose parts ; with 
these we must also reckon ; nor is it known precisely how much of 
the Sigrdrifumdl is missing, and finally there may have been a poem 
not known or used by the author of the Volsungasaga. 

Nor can I here either agree with Heusler that on account of the 
character of the prose there were two poems different in style. It 
would lead too far to enter upon all points discussed by the author, 
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the reader must be referred to the work itself. On the whole I must 
say that with all the author's acuteness at reasoning and all due 
praise to his method, it seems to me entirely too risky an under- 
taking to aim to distinguish so unreservedly between separate poems, 
the spirit of their various authors, etc., and the time of origin of 
each — and all mainly on the basis of the account in the Vplsun- 
gasaga. Suppose this could be done with Chapters 33-34 where 
Atlahiti&a and Atlam&l are combined into two chapters. If some 
acute scholar who did not before know these poems could make the 
attempt, but it would be difficult to find a man with Professor 
Heusler's qualifications. 

Finally I may call the reader's attention especially to § 2, which 
I have not spoken of before. This chapter does not deal with the 
lacuna in the narrower sense, but discusses the much disputed and 
interesting question as to how far Sigrdrif (when will one cease using 
the incorrect and late form Sigrdrifa f) is identical with Brynhild. 
I have elsewhere expressed my opinion on this matter ; I maintain 
still that Sigrdrif (against Symons) is a proper name, not an appella- 
tive, but emphasize (with Symons' views as lately developed) that 
the two were identical for the poets of the 10th century, and then 
of course also for all later poets. Nevertheless I have no hesitancy 
in accepting Professor Heusler's position when, after a long investi- 
gation, the details of which I cannot here enter upon, he arrives at 
the result (p. 23) that the two " von hause aus " were distinct. But 
the time when the two poems were individually independent lies 
far back of the 10th century. 

There is no reason to dwell on details. Permit me to say, how- 
ever, that dstrdiS pin, Slgrdr. 21 cannot possibly mean " der Besitz 
deiner Liebe " (p. 7) as the author translates, though hesitatingly. 

In closing I wish to thank Professor Heusler for this highly 
important and excellent treatise, although I can only in part sub- 
scribe to his conclusions, and I urge all who are interested in the 
old heroic lays to read this instructive work. 

FlNNUR JONSSON. 
Copenhagen. 
June, 1903. 



